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is clearly the only one that can be used with gases which do not follow Mariotte's Law for slight changes of pressure.
I shall describe briefly the apparatus I have used in these determinations and which is based upon the same principle as that used by M. Pouillet in his air pyrometer. It is shown in Fig. 3.
I
FIG. 8.
A glass bulb sealed to a capillary tube is placed in a tin-plate vessel MN (Fig. 13, Volume IV) [page 96]. The tube is cemented into the little three-way tube mno. In the side-tubulure o is cemented a short straight piece of capillary tubing, or else a tube of the shape of abed. Fig. 1, Volume V [page 128], and containing some pellets of gum mastic,—according as we must work under pressures lower or higher than that of the atmosphere. Into the third tubulure n is cemented the bent capillary tube EFconnecting with the tube FH in which the increase of volume of the air is measured. The latter is so chosen that the quantity of air which fills it to a when the bulb
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if,! ;hose conditions which would be most favorable for exactness in Mariotte's Law, since it is the gas heated to the temperature of 100°—consequently, at the very time when it is farthest removed from its condensation point—that it is subjected to the greatest pressure.
